Greek Tragedy
dea, that tragic way of thinking about life which made these
Jays what they are ; for we will not suppose, if we can help it,
hat a poet of Euripides' calibre made plots like those of the
Croades and Heracles by mere inadvertence, or committed the
tructural sins which Aristotle censured in the Medea from simple^
lability to do better.   In fact we shall find, time after time,
lat Euripides does very much less than he might have done if
iristotelian perfection of form had been his aim, and intellectual
>yalty to his idea of no importance to him.   In the dramatic
xethods which we see developing from the Medea onwards there
a purposefulness, or at any rate a positiveness, which is not
> be explained by a mere absence of something, a mere lack
f harmony between the poet and his form.
We have, to mislead us, many important opinions of Euripides'
-his scepticism, his impatience with traditional religion (as if
ndar and Aeschylus had not been impatient and sceptical), the
isogyny which ancient critics regretted in him, the feminism
" which some moderns accuse him, his liberalism, his pacifism.
lese things are important.   Politics and religion are more
jnificant in drama than in painting, for instance, because the
w material of drama is drawn from the sphere of social and
:>ral ideas; but if we want to understand the art either of a
imatist or of a painter we have to go deeper.   Sophocles*
igious tenets and political beliefs do Httle to explain his drama
i these doctrines of Euripides' do not help us in the least; foi
ry colour all his work, while we are faced with this cleavage
ween the tragedies and the other plays.   The LT. and Electra
itain more religious scepticism, more realism, more satirical
idling of traditional legend than the Hecuba or Troades, yet
y are in the conventional sense infinitely better constructed
I contain much more normal characterization.   There is some
ce in the common statement that there was  a deep  dis-
mony between his thought and the  traditional  form  of
e tragedy, though Euripides did not handle this traditional
tn, whatever it was, much more freely than Aeschylus had
te; yet the Suppliant Women, an * encomium of Athens *
it is called by critics  ancient  and  modern,  shows  Htde
i that the dramatist for once felt comfortable in his civic
< there one general explanation of Euripides* strange method
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